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OARTER'S ILLINOIS COUNTRY. 



By Edward C. Page. 

It is to be doubted if any state west of the Appalachian 
Mountains has as significant a history as that of Illinois. 
It is situated at the centering of the great waterways of 
the North American continent. It stands athwart the 
pathway of the transcontinental railway systems. Its 
resources are marked both for their abundance and for 
their variety. Its basal population has come from Puri- 
tan New England and from Cavalier South. Its history 
goes back beyond that of Georgia, beyond that of Penn- 
sylvania, almost to the time of beginnings in the Caro- 
linas. Even its aboriginal history possessed a signifi- 
cance out of the common. 

From the first the white man looked upon it as of more 
than ordinary strategic importance, industrially as well 
as politically. Consequently, from the beginning, men 
have had much to say about Illinois. Explorers and 
settlers and actors in events have told their stories and 
have thus afforded a rich body of source material for 
the use of the future historian. Many of them have been 
tempted to go further and have told of things of which 
they themselves had no personal knowledge. As a con- 
sequence many traditions and myths have grown up to 
annoy the searcher for truth. 

Notwithstanding its richness, few writers have at- 
tempted to really interpret the history of Illinois. In 
recent years, however, a number of teachers and stu- 
dents of history of large attainments and of scholarly 
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habits have undertaken to discover new facts and to sift 
ont the truth from the jfiction of our history. They have 
also sought to relate our history to the great movements 
of events in the country and in the world at large. 

Such an author we find in Dr. Clarence E. Carter, in 
his *' Great Britain and the Illinois Country, 1763-1774. '^ 
The period of which he treats is perhaps least known of 
any in Illinois history. Worse still, the lack of informa- 
tion has been supplied too often by misinformation. This 
ignorance was evident as early as the days of the Revo- 
lution and found expression even in the Declaration of 
Independence. Dr. Carter has sought the manuscript 
sources in this country, Canada, and England. Besides, 
he has made. large use of contemporary books, pamph- 
lets, and (to a limited extent) newspapers. The result 
has been a material addition to our knowledge of the 
period under consideration. Furthermore, greater defin- 
iteness has been given to facts already known. This in- 
creased fund of knowledge gives us a new viewpoint from 
which to interpret the policy of the British in reference to 
the West. It forces us to abandon some of our conven- 
tional interpretations of that policy and to connect it in 
a new way with the general colonial policy. 

In two of his seven chapters Dr. Carter gives an in- 
troductory survey, based on accepted secondary authori- 
ties, showing the general situation at the close of the 
Seven Tears* War, and briefly telling of the actual occu- 
pation of the Illinois country by the British. The rest 
of the book is the author's distinct contribution. A chap- 
ter discusses the status of the Illinois country in the 
empire. The conclusion drawn is that **the government 
had no legal foundations and was de facto in its nature. 
Every act of the military department was based on 
expediency.** 

Other chapters tell of years of distressing disorder 
in the far west, of disappointing trade conditions, and 
of futile attempts to promote colonization in that direc- 
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tion. The refusal of the British Board of Trade and of 
the ministry to incur increased expenses, the short- 
sighted ignorance of some of the British officials, and the 
growing troubles in the seaboard colonies, all contributed 
to the neglect of the Illinois country and its consequent 
inefficient administration. The last chapter of the book 
tells of the abortive efforts to secure civil government 
for the Illinois region. It seems almost a matter of re- 
gret that Dr. Carter did not continue his investigations 
down to the coming of George Rogers Clark. But as 
others are at work upon the period, the desideratum wiU 
soon be supplied. 

While not notably attractive, the literary style of Dr. 
Carter is quite readable. His book will certainly attract 
the attention of teachers and general readers as well as 
the special student. There are a few ambiguities observ- 
able, but they are not sufficiently serious to call for spe- 
cial mention. The statement (page 4) that '^France was 
divested of every inch of territory on the continent of 
North America" may be accurate, if taken with exact 
literalness, but it is sure to mislead the general reader. 

The book has a useful documentary appendix, but one 
questions whether it would not have been worth while to 
have included the relevant portions of the treaty of 1763, 
the king's proclamation, and Gage's proclamation. It is 
true these are fairly accessible in print. But the book 
deserves and doubtless will obtain quite a general circu- 
lation. The convenience of the ordinary reader would 
be greatly served by the inclusion of these documents. 

A comprehensive, evaluated bibliography constitutes 
one appendix and bibliographic notes are numerous 
throughout the work. The author seems disposed to be 
a little too sweeping in his generalizations concerning 
some books. The index is most excellent. 

But why will the American Historical Association 
bind up so excellent a book in so unattractive a manner? 
The back-title is atrocious. A number of misprints have 
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crept into the text, ten of which have been corrected in 
a list of errata. Perhaps the most serious error is in 
the date 1766 for 1768, on page 60. 
DeKalb, 111. 



A HISTORY OF THE CITY OF CAIRO. 

By John M. Lansden, Chicago. R. R. Donnelley & Sons, 
Chicago, publishers, 1910. 

A recent addition to the historical literature of Illinois 
is this work of Mr. Lansden, an attractive volume of 300 
pages, well written, fully indexed, and well illustrated 
with views, nuaps, and portraits. The author has been 
a resident attorney of Cairo for forty years, a former 
mayor of that city, an able lawyer, and life-long student. 
Therefore, knowing well whereof he writes, he has made 
this account of the noted Egyptian emporium thorough, 
reliable and exhaustive. 

Commencing with the Indian occupancy of this region, 
he follows the progress of its discovery and settlement 
by the French, its transfer to the English, then to Vir- 
ginia, and on to the established statehood of Illinois in 
1818. As early as January 9, 1818, the territorial legis- 
lature passed an Act incorporating the ^^City and Bank 
of Cairo," with John G. Comegys, Shadrach Bond, Chas. 
Slade, Michael Jones, Edward Humphreys, and others, 
as the incorporators; and with prophetic vision of the 
future commercial importance of the location, in Septem- 
ber, 1818, Mr. Comegys entered 1800 acres of land at the 
junction of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. This initial 
movement for building a great city at that point was, 
however, premature, and for several years thereafter 
Cairo existed merely as a theory. The project was re- 
vived and stimulated by the popular craze for internal 
improvements that swept over the country in 1836, and 
its fortunes were then wisely linked with the construction 



